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[TOR’S STATEMENT 


By EDWARD H. SCANLON 


(Executive Secretary, Western Shade Tree Conference 
and Editor of Western Trees, Parks and Forests) 


To Our Many Friends: 

Several years ago when we founded the Western Shade Tree Conference 
| felt those of us in the profession or business of trees, parks, or forestry, as 
well as the lovers of beauty and conservation, needed a regular forum for the 
discussion of our problems. Our annual conference proved there was much 
to say. These conferences were successful beyond the hopes of any of us. 

Then came the world-wide demand for our Proceedings which fortified 
my belief. We need to know what is new; what is good. We need a common 
meeting ground for a continuing discussion of our technological and industrial 
development, written in language that may be easily understood. Ours is a 
many-sided field. 

So now we have Western Trees, Parks and Forests, 1 think it is a good 
magazine. I am very grateful to the many leading scientists in our field for 
the lively interest they have taken in the project and their promise of sustained 
support. 

Western Trees, Parks and Forests begins its career as a quarterly review. This 
decision was not arrived at without many pros and cons. There is this to be said for a 
quarterly: If the demand is sufficiently urgent it can be switched to a monthly. 

Trade and technical magazines invariably take out of what they put into a 
field. By this measure Western Trees, Parks and Forests should achieve rapid distinc- 
tion. There has been a genuine enthusiasm for the new periodical. This is, perhaps, 
best reflected by the names of those men who have associated themselves with the Edi- 
torial Board, and the quality of the editorial content in this issue. 

On the part of the Magazine we pledge a never-ending support to the 
quest of beauty, both that which is to be created and that which must be pre- 
served. We pledge ourselves militantly to both. 

In the main, ours is a year-round field. We have to meet problems not 
ordinarily faced by technicians in other parts of the world. Many of the world’s 
creat scientists in our field make their homes in the Pacific West. 

We are going to make Western Trees, Parks and Forests the sounding: 
board for all that comes within the natural scope of our field. 

In the past the Pacific West has had to be content—and indeed has been 
erateful—for the limited amount of space doled out to us by our national con- 
temporaries. This space has been necessarily restricted. 

3ut our field is too big now for partial recognition! 

So, in a word, we hope you will “come along” with us. We promise an 
excellent return upon the dollar bill it will cost you to do that. 
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This is Your Copy of Western Trees, Parks and Forests with 
Our Compliments. 
To make sure succeeding issues will reach you immediately 
upon publication, send in your subscription now. 
$1 ONE YEAR 
Address: Circulation Manager 
Western Trees, Parks and Forests 
129 Santa Monica Boulevard 
Santa Monica, California 


The only magazine of its kind West of the Atlantic Seaboard. 
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Along The Way 


Fred Roewekamp of the Los Angeles 
Park Department has made a beautiful 
color movie of some choice scenes in city 
parks. It is available to clubs and schools. 
Good going, Fred! The picture, with 
sound, is now being shown in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Geo. Dalton, Seattle’s Arboriculturist, 
has been on the shelf. Good luck to you, 
George; hope you get back on the job 
pronto! 


M. B. Pratt and J. W. Ferguson went 
to Texas to attend the annual conven- 
tion of the State Foresters Association. 
Hope they got us some good timely info. 

H. Dana Bowers, State Landscape En- 
gineer, has a very remarkable son. The 
heir is about a year old and can already 
pick out the specimens of Q. Wislizeni 
which are sprinkled among a planting of 
Q. Agrifolia on the Oakland road lead- 
ing into Sacramento. That one had papa 
guessing for some time. 

H. A. Tibbetts of the Clorox Chemi- 
cal is still hidden away in Browns Valley 
on experimental work. “Sure you're not 
distilling a little ‘mountain dew,’ thar, 
my friend?” 

Frank Been, Sequoia Park’s Natural- 
ist, is all hopped up over a contemplated 
trip shortly to Sweden. Hope you don’t 
just “want to be alone,” Frank. Bon 
voyage! 

Ed Waterhouse, of San Bernardino, 
wanted to marry a San Diego miss. L. 
Brown, of San Diego, had a San Bernar- 
dino wife; so the boys, both Tree Fore- 
men with the State Highway Depart- 
ment, just swapped. Nothing to it. Hope 
you're both happy. 

Seen at the State Chamber of Com- 


merce Convention: Miss Pearl Chase, 


ardent conservationist. Miss Chase’s pa- 
per, “Making People Conservation- 
Minded,” really told how. 

Warren Benedict, genial, ever-smiling 
bug detector. He promised an article for 
an early issue of Trees, Parks & Forests. 

Charley Kraebel, overflowing with en- 
ergy. Must be great to be a handsome 
bachelor. 

Woodbridge Metcalf, busy, busy man. 
Only had a chance to say hello. 

Roy Clair, Manager of the Sacramen- 
to Convention Bureau. Talked over the 
forthcoming Western Shade Tree Con- 
ference slated for Sacramento, April 21, 
22, 1938. 

George Cecil, Secretary of the Los 
Angeles County Conservation Associa- 
tion, seemed happy to be in the moun- 
tains in Topanga. At least, George, you 
enjoyed it more than the last couple of 
times I’ve seen you in your office strug- 
gling with some heavy looking graphs. 

Bill Mendenhall at the Catchment 
Basin dedication too modest to make a 
speech. Never can tell, Bill; you might 
be the makings of a great Governor! 

Met Earl Kudell, Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Forestry Publicity Director. He sure 
doesn’t have to worry about being in the 
back row at a parade. Looks like a tow- 
headed Pine. 

Here’s a tip: Plan to have your punc- 
tures at Mak Gregory’s Smitter Tree 
Company. He won’t let you pay for 
punctures. Had a flat when I came out 
of his office recently. Say, you don’t scat- 
ter nails to get that good effect, do you, 
Mak? 

Smiling Oti Carrillo at the Topanga 
Catchment Basin dedication. Budding 
actor and brother of Leo, California’s 
next Governor (Political Adv.) 

dd 


CONSERVATION DATES 


Another powerful educational drive in 
the interests of the conservation of Cali- 
fornia’é natural resources is now being 
planned at a series of meetings taking 
place in San Francisco. 

The fourth of a series of “California 
Conservation Week” programs is sched- 
uled for the same dates as last year, 
March 7-14, 1938. 

This fine movement sponsored and 
led by Miss Pearl Chase has been an 
important factor in having conservation 
introduced to the classrooms of the state; 


also to the otherwise strictly business 
meetings of civic service clubs. Women’s 
clubs have also given conservation a top 
place on their regular programs. 

The committee for this year will be 
selected at the San Francisco meeting. 
However, information with regard to 
your participation may be obtained from 
Miss Pearl Chase, Chairman, California 
Conservation Council, 209 East Canon 
Perdido, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

We shall have the full program in our 
next issue. 
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The Y Pruner 


Is a tool of high quality that has 
proven its value in the short time 
it has been in use. 


«» 


Made from the best of material, it 
will withstand constant and heavy 
work for a long period of time. 


<> 


One of its outstanding merits is 
the facility with which it may be 
used in removing lower foliage 
from certain types of trees with 
Stringy growth, such as the pepper 
and other pendant foliaged trees. 


«» 


Gardeners, arborists and foresters 
who have trimmed with the Y 
Pruner have expressed themselves 
in its favor by saying that it is in- 
dispensable. 


«<» 


A written inquiry or phone call 
will not obligate you, and we sug- 
gest a free trial of this tool in 
order to better understand its 
merit. 


Y PRUNER SALES 
1712 Las Lunas 
Pasadena, California 
Terrace 9202 
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Mr. Ec H. Scanlon, Editor 

Weste! ‘'rees, Parks, and Forests, 

Santa h .ca, California. 

Subject: A Letter to the Editor 
About Pest Control. 

Dear Mr scanlons 

We acknowledge your letter of November 1, advising that you are about to 

go to } ss with the first issue of WESTERN TREES, PARKS AND FORESTS. We 

agree with you that there is a need for this type of publication serving 
the West and we wish you full success in undertaking to fill this need. 

The Five Point Pest Control Service offered by California Spray-Chemical 

Corporation also fills a need of your prospective readers. This is what 

we mean by "ORTHO 5=Point Service" s— 

1. A Field Service Man living in each major district, who knows the pest 
problems of that district, who is employed the year round to help you 
solve those problems, and who has the full resources of this organ- 
ization behind his efforts in your behalf. 

2. A Complete Line of all the standard insecticides, fungicides, and 
weed killers, as well as special materials developed by our research 
staff to meet your special pest control problems. 

5. Warehouse Stocks maintained throughout the West, from which your re- 
quirements can be filled when you need the materials, without delay. 

4, Spray-Chemical Plants modernly equipped, manned by experienced work- 
men, controlled by careful laboratory tests, to assure you of depend- 
able materials of uniform quality. 

5. A World-Wide Research Organization continually searching for and de- 
veloping better materials and better methods to give improved pest 
control and to solve new pest problems. 

We wish your publication full success and we invite you or your readers 

to call on us whenever you or they are puzzled over problems of pest 

control. When you use "ORTHO" products, you know that "ORTHO" Service 
follows through until you obtain the best possible results from your 
control progran. 


Very truly yours, 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
By A. J. Flebut, Sales Manager. 


The world’s largest manufacturers of agricultural sprays 
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OUR PLATFORM 


1—State Arboreta. 
2—Forest conservation and development. 
3—Establishment and maintenance of Parks. 
4—More playground and recreation areas. 


5—Wholehearted support of the Western Shade Tree Con- 


6—Drastic enforcement of the wild flower and native plant 
laws. 

7—Enthusiastic cooperation with the California Association of 
Park Administrators. 

8—Correct planting and care of shade and ornamental trees. 

9—Civic and state beautification. 





Today and 


HE subject of Christmas tree lighting is with us again and 

should be shouted from the rooftops by the press in all 
Coast cities. Out here where lighted Christmas trees are about 
the only outward sign of differentiation between the Fourth 
of July and Christmas it seems that much more stress should 
be laid on this cheerful custom. 

For years I have been driving over Los Feliz Boulevard 
in Los Angeles. As you rise and fall over this rolling street 
the picttiresque spires of the graceful, majestic Deodars that 
line the parkway for two miles between Western and Vermont 
Avenues, issue a challenge. They seem to call upon you to do 
something about it. Yes, that’s it! Los Feliz could be the grand- 
est Christmas Tree Lane in the Southland. The trees are not as 
large as those of Altadena, but the street is wider, more in 
proportion. The parkway is very, very generous, in fact, ex- 
ceedingly so for this generation of subdividers who seem de- 
termined to crowd every city into as small a space as possible 
—and the trees in a smaller space. 

There are gaps in the planting which could be remedied. 


Tomorrow 


Public subscription could raise enough funds to move full 
grown trees donated by tree and civic minded persons. 1 am 
quite positive some of our leading tree moving concerns would 
do the job of moving at cost, or collaborate with the City 
Park Department. With a little hustle and bustle, a creditable 
showing might be made this year and then lay plans for a gala 
opening in ’38. Action! 





At the Pomona meeting of the California Association of 
Park Administrators, Ted Holderness, City Forester, pre- 
sented copies of Pasadena’s Official Street Tree List. The 
name of the street, parking width and official tree were the 
points of interest. A nice piece of work. It is a modified Mas- 
ter Tree Plan. 

It is time every Western city wakes up, appoints a City 
Forester, adopts a comprehensive Master Tree Plan and tack- 
les the problems of the city trees from an intelligent angle. 
Quit talking and lunching beautification. “Do it!’ Spraying 
of trees is unheard of in most cities, and how important it is 
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—cheaper in ng run than replacing full grown trees. 

We shall hav interesting articles on this in later issues. 
The outn method of buying employed in most cities 


and other polit bdivisions is due for a serious upheaval 
one of these 
It stand 


cludes any 


ison that purchasing entirely by bid pre- 
of securing quality merchandise. It en- 
and fly-by-night, whereas, firms giving 
stability must take a back seat in their 
ney go out for a product vastly inferior 


courages tl 
service, qual 
city and wat 


to their ow: 

Many « nt heads become disgusted with the “junk” 
presented t the central purchasing bureau, with 
which man afflicted. 

Bette: let the department head buy the material 


his experience | ven to have merit and quality. 





Out of the Western desert there has risen in the past half 
century God t garden. 

This g Pacific Coast, was not achieved without 
its heartach kaches and to the pioneer gardeners who 
paved the wa y, ‘Well done!” 


They lef rious landmarks, but little tangible data 


on the trial ror method by which they achieved their 
results. We many city parks, their handiwork. But 
how? Little has been made to make known to one an- 
other and th ral public why a certain tree will thrive by 


nother fail miserably; also the cultural re- 
s and shrubs; what soil they like best, a 
ity ,sun or shade? 


the seashore 
quirements 
little water 
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and grand trees that line Eastern streets? Seems strange then 
that these same persons, and no doubt there are thousands 
more, would not be interested in the inauguration of sound 
street tree planting in this ,their adopted state. 

There is one thing you can be very certain of, Mr. and 
Mrs. Tree Lover over the age of 20, you never will see but 
very few streets of majestic street trees in Southern California 
particularly, for the very logical reason that they have not yet 
been planted. 

The vogue in trees in the West seems to be set by sub- 
dividers—and who in the name of heaven is more unfitted, 
both by reason of lack of technical knowledge and by virtue 
of the hit and run business they are in? 

How much more dignified would be their sales talk to 
a man who will probably spend the better part of his remain- 
ing years in this home he has under consideration, if the sales- 
man told him the trees in the whole subdivision had been laid 
out by a trained Arborist, that they were not weeds that 
would die in five or ten years because of structural weak- 
nesses, a high susceptibility to disease or insect, that thought 
had not been given to the soil type, the amount of future wa- 
tering, or other factors pertaining to tree culture. 

No, they buy cheap, fast growing trees and in ten or fif- 
teen years when good varieties would just be starting to de- 
velop into a thing of beauty, the cheap tree literally “falls 
apart.” It goes back to the old adage, ““You only get what you 
pay for,” but at what a price to posterity. 

Certainly we have no lovely tree heritage here to thank 
forefathers for such as they have in the East. 

In Southern California the trees to choose from are ten 
to one for any other part of the world—and the worst have 
usually been selected. Let’s stop that nonsense now! 








On the page to the right you will find our leading article, 
“Trees of California,” which | consider one of the finest articles 
on trees I’ve read. The article, incidentally, is to be the intro- 
duction to Mr. Waters’ book, “The Story of California 
Trees.’ The chapters I have read are fascinating and beautiful 
and I consider it a privilege that this magazine is to present 





excerpts from the book in this and succeeding issues. 





as it is possible to do with the subject 
matter being adequately illustrated by 
the use ef 89 cuts. 

Mr. Blair, one of our Advisory Edit- 
ors, has done a job characteristic of him, 
thorough and to the point. Everyone in- 
terested in and who works on trees needs 
this book. 

TOO LATE FOR REVIEW 

Textbook of Dendrology and U.S. F. 
S. Range Plant Handbook. 





Until t wledge becomes more general our park and 
civic culture nake slow progress. We shall bring those 
whom we k be qualified to these pages in coming edi- 
tions. 

The 1 growth of this last American frontier has 
now reached where time out can well be taken for cul- 
tural civi tion which is badly needed and without 
which no can become a home loving, substantial 
people! 

How 1 hear people reminiscing of the famous 

+ BOOK REVIEWS - 
Practica Surgery, by Millard told him. He speaks from personal ex- 
F. Blair, $4.0 10. (See inside back perience and study. 
cover). The chapter on Wood Rot fungi is 
By far t omplete and modern’ very descriptive of the various species 
book of Millard F. Blair’s and the pictures give invaluable aid in 
Practical T? ry impressed me by _ identification. The chapters devoted to 
its thorough n to and dissection insect pests and diseases of all important 
of details. Th lity, always missing Western shade trees, include some cul- 
in other b subject, shows the tural notes that are excellent. 
author’s kn s not based on some- There is a total of thirty-two chap- 
thing he has 1 ‘ that some one has __ ters that cover the subject as completely 
: April 17-23- 1938 
Fifth Western Shade Tree Conf 





erence—Sacramento, California, April 21-22, 1938 
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Trees Of California 


“A tree’s mere firewood, unless human- 
ized— 


Which well the Greeks knew when they 
stirred its bark 


With close-pressed bosoms of subsiding 
nymphs, 


And made the forest-rivers garrulous 


With babble of gods.’—Mrs. Browning. 


By H. H. WATERS 


T IS surprising that a history of our 

trees has never been written, consid- 
ering that the similarity between the 
vegetable and animal worlds and the re- 
semblance between human and tree life 
have been unending sources of interest 
and wonderment to men from the most 
remote periods of which we have record. 

Even primitive man, watching the mi- 
raculous seasonal changes in trees and 
plants, was struck with awe and won- 
derment at the intangible causes and al- 
manac-regularity of these mysterious and 
incomprehensible operations. That he at- 
tributed supernatural virtues to the tree, 
which, in the gloom of winter stood 
gaunt, bare and sterile, but in early 
spring hastened to greet the welcome 
warmth-giving sun, invested brilliantly 
in rich verdure, is not astonishing. 

Revering the mysteries of vegetation, 
he conceived poetically vast cosmogonic 
world trees which over-shadowed the 
universe and whose fruit was the food 
of immortality. As wonderment eased 
into philosophy there came to be the 
trees of Paradise such as the Tree of 
Life, the Tree of Knowledge, and the 
Tree of Adam. For the Norse there was 
the Ash Yggdrasil; for the ancient Per- 
sians, the Iranian Tree of Hoama; for 
the Buddhists, the sacred Bo tree; and 
for the Druids, the Mystic Oak. 

No history of our trees, yet they have 
been in the essence of all histories. 

The Trees of Paradise emphasize the 
fact that among all people in all ages 
there has lingered an ever fascinating 
belief that in some remote and unexplor- 
ed region there exists a glorious and 
happy land . . . a land of sunshine, lux- 
uriance and plenty . . . always a land of 
stately trees and beauteous flowers, al- 
ways an arboreal paradise. More’s Uto- 
pia must have been endowed with the 





Native California Sycamores 


peaceful and easing shade of trees as he 


dreamed out its possibilities. 
A Parapis—E AMONG PALMs 


According to the sacred book of Par- 
sis, it was in a palm-blest section of Iran 
that the ancient Persians imagined their 
Paradise to be. The Arabians conceived 
Elysium as amongst groves in the midst 
of the deserts behind Aden. The pagan 
Scandinavians sang of the tree-lined 
Holy City of Asgard. The Celts be- 
lieved longingly in the enchanted, em- 
the Isle of 
the Blest. Greeks and Romans pictured a 
Garden of Hesperides, where grew the 
apples of gold. And in the early days of 
Christendom the poets of the 
dreamed of an eastward paradise of 
Adam and Eve, in which dwelt in a palm 


bowered Isle of Avalon... 


west 


tree the golden-breasted Phoenix . . . 
the bird of the Sun. 


Hindu religion points to an earthly 
paradise on timbered Mount Meru. 
That of Mahomet is situated in the Sev- 
enth Heaven, centered by a marvelous 
tree called Tooba, which is so large that 
a man mounted on the fleetest horse can- 
not ride the perimeter of its branches in 
a‘ hundred years. The paradise of the 
Hebrew race, the true Mosaic Eden, en- 
visions a luxuriant garden shaded by 
majestic trees of every description. 


The symbolic significance of trees in 
religion apparently is as old as concep- 
tion of the idea of Deity itself and is 
manifest in the records of every age and 
nation. Such symbolism affects national 
customs and religious rites, pervades 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Pinchot - Fritz Give Views 


By EDWARD H. SCANLON 

IFFORD P HOT minces_ neither 

words hts when in battle. 
His words t ke javelins. I had 
listened to A s ace-forester in the 
Biltmore B found it a stimulat- 
ing experience. N I was chatting with 


him in his h 
Street and 


high above Olive 


oking Pershing Square. 


The Br Report, of course, was 
the central to] f our conversation. 
America’s fir Forester stood very 
erect and tall. His eyes sparkled and be- 


neath an an 
familiar figh 


tache there was the 
rust of jaw. I won- 
dered if anyy in America, from 
what we hay to know as the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt there was one who 
remained vibrantly keen. I 
doubted it. 

But it wa ater Roosevelt and 
the subalte: Ickes, with whom 
the Govern ncerned now. 

“Franklir is in the right place 
with respect st interests of for- 
estry,” snaj Governor, “but he 
is a poor o1 


I someh he impression that 
the Governor oft spot in his heart 
for our Pres t that soft spots 
must not areer of the child, 
or, in this forestry. Brownlow 
would tur! ver to the Depart- 
ment of In k, stock and barrel. 
Well, Pre President, not 
without a fis 

Nor ma Pinchot be placated 


by protestat 
the part of 
“Even if s department were 
perfect, w are not,” declared 
the lank G every honest Secre- 
tary of the Int have known, with- 
out exceptio en succeeded by a 
waster. Ba followed Garfield. 
Lane came after Walter Fisher of Chi- 
cago. Can § Ickes tell us who 
is to follow |} 1 whether he will go 
bond for him? ¢ nly not! Whatever 
may be said iterior Department 
for long and there 


now it neve! 
pressure for it to 


yrtal perfection on 


is too much 
stay good 
Governor P 
yond the axir 
alone. He hark 
National For 


’s defence goes be- 

tting of well enough 

to 1905 when our 

» to that time abom- 





BROWNLOW REPORT 
BRINGS ON CRISIS 


After more than a decade of 
smooth sailing forestry has sud- 
denly been faced by a storm in the 
form of the Brownlow Report, 
which would definitely bring about 
change. Whether Governor Pin- 
chot and Professor Fritz see eye 
to eye in this matter may be left 
for the reader to determine after 
reading the very interesting articles 
upon this page. 

That each has the best interest 
of forestry at heart everyone knows. 
That difference of opinion makes 
horse races was a favorite aphorism 
of David Harum. 











inably misdirected and abused by the In- 
terior Department, were transferred to 
the Department of Agriculture. 

It was at the great conference of Gov- 
ernors in 1908, a conference called by 
Theodore Roosevelt, that a National 
Conservation policy took definite form 
and was laid before the people. It is my 
impression that with such error as is 
human, Governor Pinchot believes that 
the administration of this policy in the 
past thirty years is to be regarded his- 
torically as an example of the excellence 
that may be attained under the demo- 
cratic form when there is a primary love 
of the subject involved strong enough to 
side-track the politician. 

“Tn the long run,” continued the Gov- 
ernor, referring to the present adminis- 
tration, “bureaucracy becomes a protract- 
ed spree and the object seems to be who 
can gulp down the most power. In this 
instance Secretary Ickes’ ambitions are 
perfectly understandable. He wants 
more power. But this ambition, if we 
ever learn anything, is combated by all 
the past lessons of conservation.” 

The Governor had in hand what he 
thought was the crux of the Brownlow 
Report. This attempt to camouflage the 
Department of the Interior under the 
name of the Department of Conserva- 
tion and what would be the outline of 
some of its power, follow: 

“To advise the President with re- 
gard to the protection and use of 
(Continued on page 15) 


By EMANUEL FRITZ 
Professor of Forestry, University of 
California. 


MERICAN forestry can be said to date 

from the founding of the first school 
of forestry and the reservation of public 
lands for national forests. That makes 
forestry about 35 years old. But active 
interest in it goes back several decades 
farther. 

Today we have a great national For- 
est Service; a world-renowned Forest 
Products Laboratory; many states have 
effective forestry departments; there are 
two dozen forestry schools; public inter- 
est in forest management is great; we 
have over 150 million acres of forest 
land in state and national forests that 
are carefully protected from fire and 
from unwise cutting methods; several 
million acres more are in state and na- 
tional parks that are protected in their 
natural condition, and we have a grow- 
ing interest on the part of private own- 
ers in the more conservative handling 
of commercial forests. Furthermore, eco- 
nomic conditions are gradually taking 
both private and public forestry efforts 
out of the realm of theory and academics 
and making them economically practica- 
ble. 

EXPENSE OF ForFSTRY 

There is a disturbing influence, how- 
ever. The lavish expenditure, during the 
past five years, of stupendous sums of 
money for emergency work in the forests 
to alleviate unemployment, has made 
public forestry an expensive undertak- 
ing. 

Standards of economy have been jolt- 
ed, and the development of primeval 
areas with roads, camps, and many other 
more or less permanent works, the need 
for which is often doubtful, has gone 
wild. Foresters have apparently lost their 
sense of proportion. The federal Forest 
Service has tasted of the richness of the 
Treasury and its ambitions go uncurbed. 
It has tasted power and wants more. As 
might be expected, forestry, for the first 
time in American history, is discovered 
by politicians. 

Despite a terrific battle by those for- 
esters, in and out of public service, who 
insist on high standards of personnel and 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Looking into the Topanga Canyon Catchment Basin—O. N. Beasley, President; Claude A. Wayne, Vice-Presi- 
dent; E. Lois Jackson, Secretary; George P. Larsen, Manager; Leland Ford, Los Angeles County Supervisor. 


A Dream Comes To Life 


HEY were faithful friends of Ed 

Owen who gathered high in the moun- 
tains above Topanga Canyon to pay 
final homage to a man who had given 
much for all. 


A chilly, foreboding wind whistled 
out of the West as Supervisor Lee Ford 
faced the setting sun and with a grateful 
look toward the beautiful, isolated home 
of Movieman Richard Dix, who had 
donated the property for this realization 
of Ed Owens’ dream, formally dedicated 
the Topanga Canyon fire control water 
catchment basin to posterity and to the 
memory of its patron. 


President O. N. Beasley opened the 
ceremony with a few brief remarks and 
then turned the meeting over to newly 
elected Manager George P. Larsen. 
There followed short talks by Supervisor 


John Anson Ford, Judge Webster and 
County Forester Spence Turner. There 
were about 200 persons in attendance, 
including members of the Santa Monica 
Mountains Fire Prevention Association. 

The catchment basin, originating in 
the brain of Ed Owen, founder and 
manager for ten years of the Santa Mon- 
ica Mountains Fire Prevention Associa- 
tion until his death recently, is consid- 
ered by Foresters to be one of the most 
modern advancements in mountain fire 
fighting facilities. It was constructed at 
a total cost of $35,000 and is said to be 
the first of a chain of such that will be 
constructed as funds become available. 





It is well to have the strain taken up 
in supporting cables at this time in anti- 


cipation of strong winds, 


COMING EVENTS 

December 8th—Evening dinner, Los An- 
geles, California Association of Park 
Executives. Police Pistol Range, Grif- 
fith Park. Dr. Heney, University of 
Southern California, principal speaker. 

February 10th—Santa Monica, Califor- 
nia Association of Park Administra- 
tors. 











February 22nd—San Diego, Southern 
California Association of Foresters and 


Fire Wardens. 





Spray deciduous trees for scale at any 
time now. In particular American Elm 
for European Bark Louse. 

* * * 

Taper off watering on all tender ex- 
otic trees. Trees lush with moisture are 
highly susceptible to low temperatures. 
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CURATOR 
WM. HERTRICH 


Mr. Edward H. Scanlon 
Western Trees, Parks and Forests 
Santa Monica, California 

Dear Mr. Scanlon: 





HUNTINGTON BOTANICAL GARDEN 
IN CONNECTION WITH 
HENRY E. HUNTINGTON LIBRARY AND ART GALLERY 
SAN MARINO, CALIFORNIA 


In reply to yours of October 25th in which you ask my opinion as to the 
value of an arboretum in Southern California, I should like to repeat, and per- 
haps emphasize a little more strongly, our recent conversation at my office. 

I have had thirty-five years experience in Southern California not only in 
introducing exotic plants for trial in this marvelous country of ours, but also 
have actually supervised the cultivation of a great many of them and have thus 
had the opportunity of observing them very closely under local conditions. In 
view of this nast exnerience I am convinced that very few sections of the country 
as as ideally located for the establishment of an arboretum as are certain sections 
of Southern California, both as to climate and type of soil. 

Southern California’s coastal belt lends itself splendidly to the cultivation 
of innumerable species of trees and shrubs, while the interior valleys are favor- 
ably located for plant material of a more xerophytic nature. Yet there are excel- 
lent locations in intermediate zones adaptable for both of these plant groups. 

We have only begun to make use of the more exotic trees and shrubs avail- 
able from various parts of the world. An arboretum placed in a favorable situa- 
tion in Southern California would serve not only to increase the interest of the 
general public in this plant material but would also demonstrate its correct cul- 
tivation and would be of great educational value. 


TRUSTEES 

HENRY M. ROBINSON 
CHAIRMAN AND TREASURER 

GEORGE ELLERY HALE 
ARCHER MILTON HUNTINGTON 

ROSERT A, MILLIKAN 

HENRY S. PRITCHETT 


November 10, 1937 


Very truly yours, 
bs yj 


WM. HERTRICH, Curator 








of the fondest memories of the early 
days. Seeds of native trees and shrubs 
were collected. Hundreds of packages of 
seeds arrived from all over the world. 
Great activity was seen in the neighbor- 
hood of the University; every one was 
planting seeds. Home gardens were given 
over to seed plots; every woman had a 
nursery in her back yard. How carefully 
they prepared the soil! How anxiously 
they watched for the appearance of the 
first tiny leaflets pushing up through the 
soil! How laboriously they carried wa- 
ter in buckets to nurture those precious 
plants from far-off lands, for the city 
water mains had not yet reached that 
neighborhood. 

The arboretum idea possessed the city, 
and the city Park Board offered 2100 
young trees to add to those precious sap- 
lings transplanted from the gardens <o 
the campus. In March, 1898, the Regents 
of the University gave $100 for planting 
trees on Arbor Day and every student 


in the University came with spade and 
trowel to plant trees for a future arbore- 
tum. 

Many of those trees are still growing, 
but sad as it seems, many of them were 
sacrificed in 1907 when the campus was 
cleared for the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition, and for years to come the 
arboretum dream was shattered. But as 
some unknown author has said, 

“Nothing is ever lost of loveliness 

we have known, 

Nothing of splendor passes into the 

thick dark of oblivion.” 

So, although the idea of an arboretum 
for the Northwest slumbered, it was to 
awaken more vigorous than ever; al- 
though deferred, the hope never died in 
the hearts of forest-lovers and garden- 
lovers, and those who realized the vast 
importance of such an institution. 

Many tentative attempts were made 
between 1907 and 1935 to start another 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Park Men Join Hands 


By GILBERT L. SKUTT 


General Chairman, California Associa- 
tion of Park Administrators. 


HIS is a preview of the California 

Association of Park Administrators: 

On March 5, 1937, representatives of 
Southern California cities assembled in 
the offices of the Board of Park Com- 
missioners in Los Angeles. Those pres- 
ent were Messrs. Dewey Kruckeberg. 
Burbank; J. T. Allen, Glendale; Wm. 
H. Nicholas, Pasadena; Charles R. Har- 
vey, Pasadena; Mrs. Mabel V. Socha, 
Gilbert L. Skutt, J. J. Hassett and F. 
W. Roewekamp, Los Angeles; L. EF. 
Winter and Mr. Rowen of Alhambra. 
Our objective was to form an organiza- 
tion with a membership of park execu- 
tives, park commissioners and superin- 
tendents or executives in charge of semi- 
public institutions. 

Subsequent meetings have been at- 
tended by representative members from 
the following cities: Alhambra, Ban- 
ning, Beverly Hills, Brea, Claremont, 
Costa Mesa, El Segundo, Inglewood, La 
Verne, Long Beach, County of Los An- 
geles, Montebello, Newport Beach, Palos 
Verde Estate, Pomona, San Gabriel, San 
Marino, Santa Monica, South Pasadena, 
Ventura and Whittier. 

Mrs. Mabel V. Socha, Pres'4-~t of 
the Board of Park Commissioners, Los 
Angeles, is Chairman of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee; Wm. H. Nicholas, 
Chairman of the Legislative Committee ; 
L. E. Winter, Chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee, and J. T. Allen, 
Chairman of the Program Committee. 

We hope to work out such problems 
as standardization, personnel classifica- 
tion, structural facilities required for the 
public, the pres*rvation and development 
of our park resources, and a better in- 
terpretation of our identity in the field 
of public service. As a California or- 
ganization we are planning to enact by- 
laws that will be broad enough to in- 
clude in our membership our many 
friends who are lay workers and inter- 
ested in the preservation and develop- 
ment of our municipal, county, state and 
federal parks. 


Meet Every Two Montus 
Our organization has no membership 
dues and each city sponsoring a meeting 
is expected to arrange the program for 





At the Kellogg Ranch during the Pomona meeting of the California 


Association of Park Administrators 





J. D. Peterkin, Superintendent 


Kellogg Ranch; Gilbert L. Skutt, Superintendent of Parks, Los An- 
geles; Fred Roewekamp, Park Engineer, Los Angeles; Ted Holderness, 


City Forester, Pasadena. 


bi-monthly meetings. 

The Public Relations Committee will 
use modern means and facilities to pub- 
licize and emphasize the advantages of 
public ownership of park and recreation 


areas. 


This can be the means of presenting 
to the reading public information that 
park executives have long felt should be 
disseminated. 

When we speak of legislation we re- 
fer to the numerous enabling acts, ord- 
inances and charter provisions affecting 
park acquisition and maintenance. 

Notice of our future meetings in the 
various communities in California will 
be given through the press and every one 
interested is invited to attend. Our or- 


ganization will by conscientious effort 
endeavor to act as representatives of the 
people through the various governmental 
agencies with which we are identified. 
To administer a park program regard- 
less of the sponsoring agency, expert 
technical knowledge is required and defi- 
nite studies will be made and papers 
presented covering the economic phases of 
administration. Members of this organ- 
ization in every city are eager to work 
with civic, educational and all organiza- 
tions who may desire our support. 

At our meetings we have discussions 
relating to such problems as forestry, 
public vandalism, suitable park develop- 
ment for residential, industrial, business 
and rural districts. 








By Ht R. POMEROY 
Advisor in County Planning, 
S isco, Calif. 
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At the Third Western Shade Tree Conference—Edward H. Scanlon, 
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Executive Secretary; Frank Been, Park Naturalist, Sequoia National 
Park; M. B. Pratt, California State Forester ; Miss Pearl Chase, Chair- 
man, California Conservation Council; Woodbridge Metcalf, Exten- 
sion Forester, University of California. 


A member of the City 
Council, as designated by the City Coun- 


bers thereof. 
cil, the Park Superintendent and the 
Street Superintendent shall be, ex-officio, 
The other 
members of said Committee shall be ap- 
pointed by the City Council for terms 
of four years; provided, however, that 


members of said Committee. 


of the members first appointed one-half 
thereof shall be appointed for terms of 
two years and their successors shall be 


appointed for terms of four years. 


SECTION 3. The Street Tree Com- 
mittee shall hold at least one regular 
meeting each month. It shall adopt rules 
It shall 
keep a record of its meetings and ac- 
tions, which record shall be a_ public 
record. It shall render an annual re- 
port to the City Council and shall re- 
port to the City Council on any matter 
related to or affecting the street tree 
plan which the Council may have re- 
ferred to the Committee. Such report 
shall be rendered within ten days after 
reference of the matter by the City Coun- 
cil. 

SECTION 4. The Street Tree Com- 


for the transaction of business. 


mittee shall have the following func- 


tions and duties: 


1. To determine matters affecting 


the planting, maintenance and _ re- 
moval of all trees and shrubs within 
street and other public rights of way 
within the City, as herein provided. 

2. To recommend specifications, 
for adoption by the City Council, for 
the planting, maintenance and _ re- 
moval of trees and shrubs within street 
and other public rights of way within 
the City. 


3. To promote public interest in 
and understanding of the street tree 
plan. 


4. To recommend to the City 
Council means for effectuating the 
street tree plan and to endeavor to 
secure cooperation to this end on the 
part of property owners and citizens 
generally. 


5. To recommend to the City 
Council any changes, amendments or 
extensions in and to the street tree 
plan which the Committee may deem 
to be advisable. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Tree Men Meet 


By FRED N. EVANS 
(President, Fifth Western Shade Tree 


Conference) 


ig MAY be written of the Western 

Shade Tree Conference as it has been 
said elsewhere, “It is a stimulating ex- 
perience for both the scientist interested 
in shade tree welfare and to the com- 
mercial man actually engaged in the ex- 
ecution of his professional obligations.” 


In order the sessions of the Confer- 
ence have been as follows: 
. Santa Monica, April 26, 1934. 
. Pasadena, March 7 and 8, 1935. 
. Palo Alto, March 19 and 20, 1935. 
4. Santa Barbara, March 25 and 26, 
1937. 
The coming session is to be held 
Sacramento, April 21-22, 1938. 


As framed and adopted, the six objec- 
tives of the Western Shade Tree Con- 


ference are: 


Ww N = 


1—To encourage and foster the planting 
and protection of shade and ornamen- 
tal trees in the Western portion of 
the United States. 

2—To cooperate with others in the con- 
servation of timber and other 
plant growth in the West. 


native 


3—To promote the comprehensive de- 
velopment and thorough maintenance 
of municipal and roadside trees and 


shrubs. 


4—To bring together all practical and 
scientific tree workers for the purpose 
of discussing various phases of the 
selection, planting and care of shade 
and ornamental trees. 

5—To publish: (a) the proceedings of 
the annual Shade Tree Conference, 
that all interested persons may profit 
from the discussions and findings; 
(b) a quarterly bulletin, for the pur- 
pose of acquainting the members of 
the Conference and other interested 
persons with the latest developments 
in shade tree research and practice 
and of the activities of the Confer- 
ence; (c) monographs by Conference 
members on any special research vor 
study of outstanding value on shade 
and ornamental trees in the West. 


6—To secure the proper legislation for 
regulating the practice of tree sur- 





Frep N. Evans 


Superintendent of Parks 
Sacramento, Calif. 


gery and other skilled and profession- 
al tree work. 

7—To point out the value of employing 
properly trained arboriculturists, par- 
ticularly on State, County and Mu- 
nicipal tree work. 

8—To stimulate activities that will re- 
sult in the establishment and main- 
tenance of arboreta at the propet 
geographical and climatological loca- 
tions in various States in the West. 


FIRST SESSION, 1934: 


An Outline of Tree Disease Problems in Cali- 
fornia.—Willis W. Wagener. 

How Park Officials and Citizens Shade Tree 
Commissions May Co-operate. — Gilbert L. 
Skutt. 

What Forestry Means to California.—Spence 
D. Turner (Presented by Mr. J. D. Wimmer). 

Plant the Aristocrat of the Tree Family.—Ralph 
D. Cornell. 

Physical Conditions in Tree Trunks.—Dr. D. 
T. MacDougal. 


The Value of Design in Street Tree Planting.— 
Chas. Gibbs Adams. 

Recent Introductions of Ornamental Eucalypti. 

Hugh Evans. 

The Role of Forestry in Western Beautification. 
—Merritt B. Pratt. 

Some Important Insect Pests of Shade Trees 
in California.—Dr. H. E. Burke. 


SECOND SESSION, 1935: 


How Water Goes Up a Tree.—Dr. George J. 
Peirce. 

The Cause and Cure of Honeydew Drip From 
Shade Trees.—H. E. Burke. 

Native Plants and Their Use in Highway Beau- 
tification——H. Dana Bowers. 

Protect Trees From People.—Woodbridge Met- 
calf. 

Native Trees for Ornamental Planting.—Dr. 
Leroy Abrams. 

The Possibilities of Chemical Injections in the 
Treatment of Tree Diseases.—-Dr. W. H. 
Chandler. 

Status of Arboriculture in the West.—Edward 
H. Scanlon. 

Tree Rings and Their Relationship to the 


(11) 


In April 


Soetnge: of the Southwest.—Charles Ams- 


Ventilating Devices of Tree Trunks.—Dr. D. T. 
MacDougal. 
— Builders Must Learn Trees. — Emanuel 
ritz. 
Fungi in Tree Decay and the Value of Surgical 
Treatment.—Dr. C. J. Humphrey. 


THIRD SESSION, 1936: 


The Need of Research on Shade Tree Prob- 
lems.—William Middleton. 

Insect Pests of Western Oaks and Their Con- 
trol.—Frank B. Herbert. 

Technical Phases of Large Tree Moving.—R. W. 
Hamsher. 

Shade Tree Week Proclamations—The Venti- 
lation of Tree Trunks.—D. T. MacDougal. 
The Effects of Oil Sprays on Plant Tissue.— 

F. Bartholomew. 
Shade Trees Used in the Principal Oregon 
Cities.—Frederick A. Cuthbert. 
Washington Shade Trees and Some of Their 
Problems.—George T. Dalton. 
Important Insect Enemies of Cypress Trees.— 
F. Burke. 
The Cypress Bark Canker and Other Cypress 
Diseases.— Willis W. Wagener. 
The Review of the Armillaria Root Rot Prob- 
lem.—Harold E. Thomas. 
The Solid Type of Cavity Repair.—Millard F. 


Blair. 
The Shell and Open Method of Cavity Treat- 
ment.—George K. Freeman. 


FOURTH SESSION, 1937: 


Growth Control Substance in Trees.—D. T. 
MacDougal. 

Important Insect Enemies of the Monterey 
Pine.—H. E. Burke. 

The White Pine Blister Rust Situation in Cali- 
fornia.—W. V. Benedict. 

Street Trees for Business Districts.—Ralph D. 
Cornell. 


Important Exotics for California.—Ralph Stev- 
ens. 

Roadside Development Through Co-operative 
Action.—W. C. Penfield. 

Insects of Ornamental Trees.—George F. Wood- 
ams. 

A Comprehensive Street Tree Plan for Small 
Cities—Hugh R. Pomeroy. 

Landscape Architecture and the Arboretum.— 
J. Gregg. 

Spraying and Dusting Shade Trees Under City 
Conditions.—D. B. Mackie. 

Tree Bracing Methods.—A. Robert Thompson. 

Interesting Trees and Shrubs and Their Orna- 
mental Value.—Leon Miller. 

—- in California.—Maunsell Van Ren- 
seller. 


Tree problems are much the same the 
country over, but geographical situation 
and climatic conditions of course exert 
a decided influence upon the choice and 
adaptability of various trees to meet par- 
ticular conditions. This is one reason 
that the Shade Tree Conferences are of 
especial value. They bring varied and 
separated experience to a focus, enlarg- 
ing the horizon of those who have to do 
with tree problems of all kinds. For the 
layman who may serve on a Park or 
Street Tree Commission, for the park 
superintendent, for the city planner, the 
entomologist, the plant pathologist, the 
professional tree repair firm .. . for all 
of these, the intercourse which the West- 
ern Shade Tree Conferences offer is 
valuable beyond question. The Confer- 
ences have set a high standard for im- 
provement along all lines of shade tree 
care. 
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A group of Park Administrators seeing the Kellogg Ranch during the 
Pomona meeting. 


tc be found in an arboreal environment 
one would believe readily that they 
would ever be alert to preserve such 
tree-blessings as have been given them, 
or be quick to create them. Yet, the beau- 
ty of the forest primeval alone is sav- 
age; it has been fire-blackened, axe- 
stumped areas which have marked the 
coming of civilization. Think of the Se- 
quoia-clad Converse Basin of fifty years 
ago in comparison with the condition of 
that area today. Then marvelous trees 
graced this territory with the same ver- 
dant loveliness that has smiled there un- 
tended for untold centuries . . . trees 
that were swaying in the Sierran winds 
during the height of Babylon’s splendor 
and knew an ancestral line of consan- 
guinity so remote as to be unbelievable. 
Within a single generation after their 
discovery by the white man they were 
literally annihilated, not for use as lum- 
ber to shelter mankind, but blasted to 
pieces with dynamite for the making of 
fence posts and grape-stakes! 


The white man is an enigma. At times 
he is beyond understanding. Some men, 
given an axe, have an almost insane pas- 
sion to destroy the largest and finest trees 
at their command. It is the same enig- 
matical craving to destroy that thought- 
lessly brings the gun to the shouider of 
the hunter to down the eagle or the eg- 
ret. It has always been thus; possibly it 
will always be the same. 


It has been the same tragic story from 
the Oregon line to the Mexican border 


as regards those trees whose commercial 
value lay only in their fibre. In the north 
the slaughter of the redwoods has con- 
tinued, and were it not for the Save-the- 
Redwoods League and the indomitable 
fight-they are making, we shudder to 
think what the future would hold for 
the world’s tallest trees. 


EXCEPTION Proves THE RULE 

In the charming town of Riverside 
the loving care being shown for the wel- 
fare of the surviving parent tree of the 
Washington navel orange points rather 
than answers this critical observation. 
It has been pampered and petted and 
advertised until it is now one of the 
most celebrated fruit trees in existence. 
But this tree brought, and continues to 
bring to this locality, a flow of specie as 
golden as its fruit. 


Yet not all of the parent trees of our 
fruit-wealth sources are so well tended 
or honored as the historic orange of Riv- 
erside. Regard, in fact, America’s most 
historic fruit trees, the old olives in the 
yard of ancient Mission San Diego. That 
they are still there has not been because 
of any loving care or appreciative atten- 
tion bestowed upon them, but because, as 
a pugilist would say, they have been 
“oluttons for punishment.” Uncultivat- 
ed, unirrigated, and unaided against the 
ravages of black scale, they live on, year 
after year, their thirsty roots begging 
for water but receiving none of any 
man’s giving. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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A Fight 


By H. E. BURKE 
Formerly Entomologist U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Retired. 


HAT does the planter of a tree ex- 

pect when he, or she, plants a tree? 
Much probably depends upon the indi- 
vidual. Some probably think of the tree 
only as one part of the whole picture of 
site, structure and landscape. Others 
look upon the tree as an interesting liv- 
ing biological being much as themselves. 
The average planter probably considers 
the tree both as a living object and as 
part of the landscape picture. 

All expect some day to see a beautiful 
spire or dome of attractive green foliage 
which will be pleasing to the eye and 
restful to the soul. Such a tree not only 
gives a welcomed protection from the 
direct rays of the sun, hot or cold blasts 
of wind, and the bleak bareness of an 
unadorned landscape, but greatly in- 
creases the attractiveness of a home, 
street, park, or even of a business block. 

Too often, however, what should be 
a crown of beautiful foliage becomes a 
mass of curled or partially eaten leaves, 
or a sickly looking mixture of living, 
dying and dead twigs. Sometimes the fol- 
iage becomes dark, dingy and smutty and 
there is a drip of dirty sticky honeydew 
over everything beneath the tree. Us- 
ually when such conditions occur var- 
ious species of insects are responsible. 

Many an owner when he sees his tree 
more of a liability than an asset because 
of insect injury, becomes disgusted, 
blames the variety of tree and wishes to 
get rid of it and try another. Such an 
action, however, may be just a jump 
from the frying pan into the fire. Prac- 
tically all varieties of trees have their 
insect enemies. Usually the best plan is 
to face the problem squarely and give 
insect control its proper place in the 
year-long care which every tree should 
haye. 

THE OUNCE OF PROTECTION 

Practically all shade tree insects can 
be controlled and the tree kept in good 
condition if the proper methods are used 
at the proper time. As with the diseases 
of man, some are easy and some are more 
difficult. The great fault of many tree 
owners is to do nothing until the dam- 
age is noticed. By that time the insects 
have the head start and any control work 
done only prevents further damage and 
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On Tree Insects 


the time and money spent only gives par- 
tial returns. How much better to do the 
control work at the right time-and get 
the full benefit for the effort expended. 

Insects which attack trees and cause 
serious damage to the crown may be di- 
vided into four groups. Certain cater- 
pillars, slugs and leafbeetles gnaw the 
toliage causing it to become ragged or 
skcletonized. Well known examples t':at 
injure trees on the Pacific Coast are the 
California oak worm, the pear slug and 
the elm leafbeetle. Aphids, mealybugs, 
scales, whiteflies, lacebugs and psyllids 
suck the sap, often killing the leaves or 
twigs and excreting the sticky substance 
known as honeydew which makes such a 
disgusting mess over the tree and every- 
thing beneath it. 

Examples are the hawthorn aphid, the 
citrus mealybug, the Catalina cherry 
whitefly, the sycamore lacebug and the 
madrone psyllid. Bark and woodboring 
caterpillars and beetle grubs mine the 
bark and wood of the twigs and smaller 
branches, causing them to die and the 
leaves to turn brown. Examples are the 
cypress tip moths and the oak twig gird- 
ler. Grubs of certain wasplike insects 
known as gall flies, cause growths or 
swellings to form on the leaves or twigs 
that may deform them and even cause 
them to die. Examples are the California 
oak apple gall on white oak and the oak 
leaf gall defoliator on live oak. 

To fight any insect intelligently we 
must know how the insect lives during 
its various stages and when it is most 
vulnerable to attack. Also the insecti- 
cide or other control measures that give 
the most efficient control at the least 
cost. Usually these facts have to be de- 
termined by the trained insect specialist 
working in cooperation with the insecti- 
cide manufacturer. 

MATTER OF CONTROL Is IMPORTANT 

In general, gnawing insects are con- 
trolled by applying some poisonous spray 
or dust, such as arsenate of lead, to the 
foliage upon which the insects are feed- 
ing. The poison is taken into the stom- 
ach with the leaf and acts there to kill 
the eater. Sometimes, however, the insect 
is so resistant to the strength of the poi- 
son that can be applied to the foliage 
without burning it, that other methods 
of control have to be used. For example, 
the brown caterpillar is best controlled 


by being dusted with fluosilicates and 
nearly grown California oak worms by 
contact sprays, such as oil or oil and 
nicotine. 

Sucking insects usually are controlled 
by the use of contact sprays, such as oil, 
which have to reach the insect’s body be- 
fore they are effective. They are more 
difficult to apply than the poison sprays 
but they do bring results and usually 
pay well for their use. Some sucking in- 
sects are very difficult to control with 
contact sprays, however, and other meth- 
ods are better. Thus the Australian or 
citrophilus mealybug, very injurious to 
many of our western trees and shrubs, 
and almost impossible to control by 
sprays, has been almost exterminated 
during the last few years by the use of 
a small wasplike parasite introduced by 
the California Experiment Station. 

Twig boring insects may sometimes 
be controlled by pruning out and burn- 
ing the dying and dead infested twigs. 
Sometimes, as in the case of certain beet- 
les, where the parents of the borers feed 
on the foliage before laying eggs, control 
can be obtained by spraying the tree with 
an arsenic or other poison. The parents 
eat the poison and die before they can 
reproduce the borers. 


REGULAR INSPECTION Pays 


Little is known about controlling the 
gall wasps whose grubs deform and kill 
many leaves and twigs, especially of the 
oaks. We have good reason to believe, 
however, that a sticky contact spray ap- 
plied to the foliage at the time the wasps 
are flying will kill them and prevent the 
laying of the eggs from which the grubs 
develop. 

As has been said before the first step 
in fighting an insect is to know the in- 
sect and its habits and the best method 
of controlling it. The tree owner can 
find this out by inquiring of his state ex- 
periment station, his agricultural agent, 
or probably by the more modern way of 
consulting with one of the local profes- 
sional arborists. Trees should be care- 
fully inspected at regular intervals and 
if any injurious insects are present or 
damage is noticed, the species should be 
determined and the proper methods of 
control applied. If such a plan is fol- 
lowed the average tree will more often 
meet the expectation of the planter and 
be a real object of beauty and utility. 
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AN ARBORETUM IS BORN 


(Continu rom page 8) 
arboretum outside the campus, for with 
the rapid growth of the University, it 
was realized that not much more than 
a medicinal garden could be maintained 
on the campus, but nothing of any con- 
sequence was done until 1935, when a 
lack of work du the depression made 
it necessary to find projects that would 


furnish useful employment for hungry 
men. Those who had held to the arbore- 
tum-idea realized that at last the great 
opportunity had come. If a Federal pro- 


ject could be made of an arboretum, and 
the expensive ground work done as a re- 
lief measure, they felt the problem would 
be solved. With this idea in mind they 
cast about for a suitable location. 
Seattle had left, out of her beautiful 
park system, one great undeveloped nat- 
ural park of 260 acres, right in the heart 
of the city; close enough to the Univer- 
sity, and far enough removed from the 
smoke and gas of the city, to make it an 
ideal location for an arboretum. It had 
every type of exposure, every type of 
soil. It would seem that this lovely Wash- 
ington Park had been waiting many cen- 
turies for exactly what was now con- 
templated in the creation of a great bo- 
tanical garden. And what more beauti- 
ful location could be found, nestled as 
it is on the shores of Lake Washington 
with the snow-clad Cascades for back- 
ground; and what finer climate than 
that of the Pacific coast, with its rain- 
washed air and filtered sunshine that is 
lavishly kind to every living thing! 


PERPETUAL GRANT 1s GIVEN 

So with everything propitious, meet 
ings were held formal and informal 
meetings, private and mass meetings, and 
the outcome was that the Seattle Park 
Department offered to lease Washing- 
ton Park to the University of Washing- 
ton for the purpose of developing an ar- 
boretum. The lease was granted in per- 
petuity on the condition that the arbore- 
tum be forever open to the public as a 
park and in turn the Park Department 
agreed, as funds were available, to as- 
sume the care of roadways and to furnish 
water, light, and the policing of the area. 

The University agreed to sponsor the 
project and accepted administrative con- 
trol, and application was made for Fed- 
eral funds. In order to furnish labor for 
the unemployed, an appropriation of 
about $800,000 was made to develop 
the area. On December 16, 1935, the 


actual work began, and an arboretum for 
the Northwest became an actual fact. 
Dean Hugo Winkenwerder, Dean of the 
College of Forestry of the University of 
Washington, was appointed Acting Di- 
rector, and he chose as his assistant Fred- 
erick Leissler, an able young man with 
wide experience in park management. 


An Advisory Committee, appointed by 
the Governor of the State, the Mayor of 
Seattle, and the University, deemed it 
advisable to organize an Arboretum 
Foundation, a state-wide, non-profit as- 
sociation, whose chief function would be 
to raise an endowment and to foster and 
promote the arboretum, and sponsor the 
plantings. This Foundation, with offices 
in the White Building in Seattle, is now 
busily engaged in publicising the arbore- 
tum, raising an endowment, securing 
statewide memberships, and supplying 
funds for immediate use as emergencies 
arise, as well as making collections of 
plant life from all over the world. 


Going back to December, 1935, the 
first thing that had to be done before this 
great garden could get under way, was 
a complete survey of the area. Every con- 
tour and elevation was recorded, and the 
location of every tree and shrub growing 
there was noted. Then a two-foot con- 
tour map was made. Proper development 
could not be carried out successfully 
without a carefully ordered base plan, 
one that would consider the scientific ar- 
rangement of the groups of plants ac- 
cording to their botanical sequence, their 
requirements for soil, moisture and ex- 
posure, the amount of space to be alloted 
to each, and at the same time being care- 
ful to take every advantage of the aes- 
thetic possibilities. 

Who was capable of making such a 
plan? The Seattle Garden Club, all en- 
thusiastic supporters of the arboretum, 
donated $3,000 in order to employ Olm- 
stead Brothers of Brookline, Mass., 
Landscape Architects 


The final results to be achieved in 
these plans will be not only a scientifi- 
cally arranged arboretum, but a lovely 
garden as well, for every advantage has 
been taken of the opportunities offered 
by the area for beautiful landscaped ef- 
fects. For instance, Azalea Way, the 
queen of the 24 miles of trails, whose 
treatment will make it one of the beauty 
spots of the Northwest. A sixteen foot- 
wide turf trail, nearly a mile in length, 
it will be massed on either side with 
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over 600 varieties of azaleas and rhodo- 
dendrons, with flowering cherries, na- 
tive dogwood, laurel, and evergreens. No 
lovelier sight than this could be imag- 
ined. 

The lagoon system which is to be de- 
veloped in the northern portion of the 
arboretum, will be another magnificent 
feature. This is the area bordering Lake 
Washington and the possibilities offered 
here for developing water gardens are 
unexcelled. It is here that the Interna- 
tional Society for Cultural Relations of 
Japan have agreed to build a five acre 
formal Japanese garden, using one of 
the lagoons in their plans. The rest of 
the area will be devoted to Asiatic col- 
lections. 

Perhaps it will take years to accomp- 
lish all that has been planned for the ar- 
boretum, but much has already been 
done, and by June of next year practic- 
ally all of the ground work will be com- 
pleted. Up to date all of the area has 
been cleared of debris, drained where 
necessary and graded according to plan. 

A modern greenhouse is complete and 
housing its thousands of young plants 
all being prepared for their final loca- 
tions. Cables have been laid for the un- 
derground lighting system, and artistic 
cedar standards with their handsome rus- 
tic lanterns are furnishing light for the 
late visitor. One entrance lodge is nearly 
finished and another is well on its way. 
A new road, a mile and a half long, is 
rough graded, and the Alpine garden has 
three hundred tons of rock in place, giv- 
ing the appearance of having been lying 
there for thousands of years. 


Azalea Way is graded and fertilized 
on both sides, ready for its young plants. 
Work on the lagoons has started and the 
dredging is a real engineering feat. 


The record of Arnold Arboretum in 
Boston testifies to the importance of an 
arboretum in the educational, commer- 
cial and cultural life of the nation, 
especially to the Eastern section of the 
United States. The West has never had 
a comprehensive collection of plant life, 
although the need has long been felt. 


Washington’s Arboretum can render 
even greater service than has Arnold be- 
cause we can grow more things with 
which to experiment and to study. It 
will render service to the entire Pacific 
coast and the Northwest. Its usefulness 
will be measured, however, by the sup- 
port given it by the Northwest after the 
groundwork is done, and the Federal 
workers pick up their spades and shov- 
els and silently steal away. 
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Pinchot-Fritz Give Views 


(Continued from page 6) 


the natural resources of the Nation 

and the Public Domain. 

“To administer the public lands, 
parks, territories, and reservations, 
and enforce the conservation laws 
with regard to public lands and min- 
eral and water resources, except as 
otherwise assigned.” 

The Committee’s recommendation for 
the remaining duties of the Department 
of Agriculture likewise follow: 

“To advise the President with re- 
gard to Agriculture. 

“To conduct research on agricul- 
tural problems; to continue and de- 
velop relations with State and local 
governments in agricultural _ re- 
search, agricultural education, and 
the conservation and development 
of private lands and other resources 
affecting the agricultural supplies 
of the Nation; and to enforce and 
administer laws dealing with agri- 
culture.” 

“Now,” said the Governor, “if the 
English language has any meaning, this 
indicates that in the opinion of the 
Brownlow Committee the forest on pri- 
vate land is one thing, and ought to be 
handled in one department, while the 
precisely similar forest on public land is 
another thing and ought to be handled 
in another department. 


“If the language of the committee 
means what it says, a grouse, a deer, or 
a trout on private land is one thing to 
be handled by one department, while the 
same grouse, the same deer, the same 
trout, if it should happen to move from 
private to public land, is another thing 
to be handled by a different department. 

In other words what the Governor ob- 
jects to is a synthetic distribution of 
power where it has no existence in its 
relation to nature. More specifically the 
Brownlow Report would mean a split 
up of the Biological Survey, the Soil 
Conservation Service, the Forest Service, 
the’ management of pasture and range, 
and the many subdivisions that pertain 
to the soil and the growth from the soil. 

Well, we shall see. 

Running my eye over the tall, spare 
figure with the out-thrust jaw, I thought 
if this should come to pass (and I am 
one who doesn’t believe it, but on the 
other hand, is on guard against danger) 
the opposition would know it had been in 


a fight. 


(Continued from page 6) 


of accomplishment, the politicians have 
already put a serious dent into the Civil 
Service which is the bulwark of any gov- 
ernmental bureau that is really inter- 
ested in serving the public. Even the 
government service, once zealously dedi- 
cated to public service, is changing its 
ideals to self interest and opportunism. 

But forestry in the woods goes on. 
The annual loss by fire is growing less. 
Timber destroying insects and diseases 
are being combated with scientific ac- 
curacy, and cut-over land is being left 
in better condition for growing another 
crop. Against this, however, there is the 
problem of lessened use of wood, which 
means a lessened possibility of practising 
forestry. In some respects, the public 
will not find fault with this development, 
because it may mean reduced cutting and, 
therefore, more playgrounds. 


But our playground area is already 
enormous and very costly to maintain. 
It is receiving intensive use in only a few 
localities, while the loss of a prosperous 
lumber industry would remove an acti- 
vity that is the sole support of many 
towns and counties. Instead of facing a 
timber famine, therefore, we may be fac- 
ing the need for encouraging greater 
wood use to bring the forests into active 
production of wealth. An idle forest is 
like idle capital. And there is no good 
reason why recreation needs cannot he 
coordinated with lumbering needs. 

SURPLUS OF GRADUATES 

Forestry schools boomed during the 
depression. The interest centered on for- 
estry by New Deal activities gave such 
a large number of young men the desire 
to be foresters that enrollment in forestry 
schools has doubled. Forestry was prob- 
ably the only profession that could not 
supply the demand for trained men dur- 
ing the long period of national unem- 
ployment. This picture is now changing 
rapidly and we are soon to face a sur- 
plus of forest school graduates. 


Probably the most outstanding and 
most promising recent development in 
American forestry is its growing applica- 
tion to private lands. The most disturb- 
ing development of the times is the rise 
of bureaucracy in our federal Forest 
Service. Never has there been more need 
than now for a thoroughgoing and intel- 
ligent interest by the public in what pub- 
lic forestry officials are doing and de- 
manding. 
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Pest Control 
DORMANT SHADE TREES 


NICONA, a scientific combination of refined 


oils and virulent nicotine—fatal to thrips, 
aphids, scale, mites—beneficial to plant life. 


DORMANT EMULSIBLE OIL and 
NEUTROL-A-EMULSION 


leaders for winter spraying of deciduous 
trees—proved through years of use. 


Nicona 
Garden 
Sprayer 


Sprays correct 
dosage in this 
position. 
Reversed, 
sprays water 
only. 






Weighs less than 6 oz. Attached to garden 
hose _ it holds standard bottle of Nicona or 
Mil-Du-Spra (soluble types) and gives uniform 
dosage at all water pressures from 40 to 150 
Ibs. Rustless—sturdy—efficient. 


BALFOUR, 
GUTHRIE 
& CO., Ltd. 


Balfour Bldg., San Francisco 
100 Bellvue Ave., San Jose 
530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 











BARTLETT 


TREE PAINT 

For killing and preventing 
growth of wood destroying 
fungi and for protection of 
wounds. Easily applied with 
ordinary paint brush. Retains 
liquid consistency under 
freezing temperatures. Can 
be thinned with linseed oil 
if desired. Contains ingred- 
ients only helpful to trees. 
Treated to repel insects. Will 
not crack or blister. Made 
in plastic form for Cavity 


ork. 

BARTLETT MFG. CO. 

3022 E. Grand Bivd. 
Detroit, Mich. 








NATIVE 
CALIFORNIA TREES 


Live Oak, California Sycamore, 
Monterey Pine 


Theodore 
Payne 


Native Plant Nursery 


2996 Los Feliz Blvd. 
Los Angeles Phone OLympia 3609 
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are more famous for themselves than for 
their associations. The more reason for 
their protection since only in their pre- 
servation are their associations kept alive. 

TRULY, THE WorLp’s GREATEST 

The noted trees of other nations are 
scattered over all continents. But those 
of our United States are practically con- 
fined to one state . . . California. In no 
other can be found such a unique col- 
lection of trees. Nowhere else are found 
in their native habitat an array of coni- 
fers equal to the sequoia, redwood, Tor- 
rey pine, Bristle cone fir, Monterey cy- 
press, Weeping spruce, and hosts of les- 
ser celebrities. 

It would appear that the most rea- 
sonable attitude any state so blessed 
could take would be to accept this heri- 
tage as one of guardianship, rather than 
of ownership. These unique trees belong 
not only to California, or the nation, 
but to the world. This guardianship is 
a dutiful trust that has been shamefully 
betrayed and neglected in a past ex- 
cused but little by the term “pioneer.” 


Ordinance To Go By 
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in the opinion of the applicant, such re- 
moval will not be detrimental to the 
neighborhood in which such tree or shrub 
is located and to the public welfare. The 
Street Tree Committee shall approve or 
disapprove the removal of such tree or 
shrub in accordance with the street tree 
plan and on such terms and such condi- 
tions as said Committee may designate. 
Upon any such approval the Street Tree 
Committee shall cause such tree or shrub 
to be removed, subject to the provision 
that the applicant pay the cost of such 
removal, as determined by the Street 
Tree Committee, or that the applicant 
remove the same, under the direction of 
the Street Tree Committee; provided, 
however, that the City Council may in 
specific cases agree to bear the cost of re- 
movals recommended by the street tree 
plan or of removals necessary to protect 
the public safety. All removals shall be 
done in accordance with the specifications 
for the planting, maintenance and _re- 
moval of trees and shrubs adopted pur- 
suant to the provisions of this ordinance. 

SECTION 8. The Street Tree Com- 
mittee shall adopt a schedule of the de- 
tailed application of the general recom- 
mendations of the street tree plan and 


LE 
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shall have power to vary or modify such 
details in accordance with special local 
conditions. 


SECTION 9. Any action or decis- 
ion of the Street Tree Committee shall 
be subject to review by the City Council, 
either on its own motion or on appeal 
by any interested person, and the City 
Council may overrule any such action or 
decision. 

SECTION 10. Except as provided 
in Section 7 of this ordinance it shall 
be unlawful for any person, firm or cor- 
poration to remove, destroy, cut, deface, 
or in any manner injure or cause or per- 
mit to be removed, destroyed, cut, de- 
faced or in any manner injured, any tree 
or shrub in any street or other public 
right of way in the City of.................... . 
It shall be unlawful for any person, firm 
or corporation to prune or trim or cause 
or permit to be pruned or trimmed any 
tree or shrub in any street or other pub- 
lic right of way in the City of................ 
except in accordance with the specifica- 
tions for the planting, maintenance and 
removal of trees and shrubs adopted pur- 
suant to the provisions of this ordinance. 


SECTION 11. It shall be unlawful 
for any person, firm or corporation to 
post or affix to any tree or shrub or 
tree stake or guard in any street or pub- 
lic right of way in the City of................ 
any bill, poster, placard, picture, an- 
nouncement, notice, advertisement or 
sign or to cut, paint, print or mark any 
of the same on any such tree or shrub 
or tree stake or guard, or to affix or at- 
tach in any manner any other thing 
whatsoever, including any guy or rope, 
to any such tree or shrub or tree stake 
or guard, or to cause any of the fore- 
going things to be done, except for the 
purpose of protecting such tree or shrub 
or tree stake or guard. 


SECTION 12. Any person, firm or 
corporation violating any of the provis- 
ions of this ordinance shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction thereof, shall be punishable by a 


fine not to exceed....................: Dollars, 
or by imprisonment in the County Jail 
for a period not exceeding................ days. 


SECTION 13. All ordinances and 
parts of ordinances in conflict with this 
ordinance are hereby repealed to the ex- 
tent of such conflict and no further.* 


SECTION 14. This ordinance shall 
* 


* 


* It may be desired to specify the ordinances to 
be repealed, if any. 
** Here should be used the customary form of the 
city. 




















Indispensable for Park Superintendents, Farm Advisers, Agricultural Commissioners, 


Spray Operators and Tree Surgeons 


PRACTICAL TREE 
SURGERY 


An Authoritative Manual 


Covers the Entire Subject for the First Time 


By MILLARD F. BLAIR 


Graduate of the School of Agriculture, University of Minnesota, 

Vice President of Fourth Western Shade Tree Conference, 

Past President of the Bay Counties Tree Surgeons and Pest Control 
Operators Association, 

Member of California Entomological Club, 

Manager of the M. F. Blair Tree Experts, Palo Alto, California. 


Practical Tree Surgery has received favorable criticism by some of the country’s leading entomologists and path- 
ologists, as one may see by the following comments: “It appeals to me as being carefully and accurately written. So far 
as I know there is no book now published which takes up the entire subject as you have done.” —H. E. Burke, formerly 
Senior Entomologist, U.S.D.A. From Professor James I. McMurphy, Professor of Botany, Stanford University, comes 
this appreciation: ““The simple line drawings emphasize the points to be brought out and do not show confusing details 
as do some photographs. I wish I had owned such a book many years ago.” Dr. George J. Peirce, Professor Emeritus 
of Botany and Plant Physiology, Stanford University, says: “Thank you for giving me the chance to see your manu- 
script. The book, so far as I can see, lives up to its promise fully and exactly.” 


The eighty-nine excellent illustrations and line drawings adequately coinside with the text and the book is available 


in green cloth binding for school and field use and in black cloth binding for home and gift use. 


Cloth, Price $4.00; Special Binding $5.00 


ORDER BLANK—ORDER NOW 


Western Trees, Parks & Forests, 
129 Santa Monica Boulevard, 
Santa Monica, California. 
Please send me............-.---. COD: <u: of “PRACTICAL TREE SURGERY,” by Millard F. Blair, for which 
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Therefore, we say: “More Power to You, Scanlon: 
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onnection, financial or otherwise, with this magazine or its publisher. Space for the above advertise- 


that we might express our convictions about our industry and its representatives. 























